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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


Defying War Rules, 
Japs Executed Yanks 


The Japanese government has 
barbarously executed several Ameri- 
can aviators, it was disclosed by 
President Roosevelt. These fliers 
were some of the eight who were 
forced to crash-land in Japan after 
their bombing raid on April 18, 1942. 

The raiders, led by Major General 
James Doolittle, took off from the 
aircraft-carrier Hornet. They bombed 
military objectives in Tokyo and 
other large cities. Because of the 
great distance covered in the raid, 
and because of bad weather condi- 
tions, they ran out of gasoline. 

One bomber reached Siberia, 
where the crew was interned, and is 
now living comfortably. Most of the 
rest parachuted to safety in China, 
but some were forced down in the 
sea near Japan or in Japanese-oc- 
cupied China. 

According to the rules of warfare, 
men in uniform are held in prison 
camps as prisoners of war, and only 
spies may be executed. But the Japa- 
nese ignored these rules, and killed 
our fliers. President Roosevelt re- 
vealed this news “with a feeling of 
deepest horror, which will be shared 
by all civilized peoples.” He said that 
we will bring to justice the Japanese 
officers responsible for this outrage. 

In reply, the Japanese threatened 
to put to death American fliers who 
fall into their hands in the future. 

General Henry H. Arnold, com- 
mander of the Army Air Forces, told 


his men: “Our fliers died as heroes. 
We must not rest until the inhuman 
war lords have been utterly de- 
stroved. Remember those comrades 
when you get a Jap Zero in your 


sights. Have their sacrifice before 
you when you line up your bomb- 
sight on a Japanese base.” 


Parasols, Not Parachutes: Four of 
Maj. Gen. Doolittle’s Yanks who 
bombed Tokyo and crash-landed in 
China smile with their escort of Chi- 
nese, in photo recently released. 





President Sees Camps 
On Inspection Tour 


Marines, airmen, soldiers, and 
WAACs throughout our Southern 
states had the thrill of their lives 
when they found themselves being 
reviewed by President Roosevelt. 
The President was making a secret 
inspection tour of the nation at war. 

At the Marine “boot camp” at Par- 
ris Island, S. C., the President saw 
the stiff training that Marine recruits 
go through. The sand, driven by a 
strong wind, whipped into the Presi- 
dent’s face as he reviewed the Ma- 
rines. The training on Parris Island 
fits our Marines for fighting on the 
sandy beaches of the Solomons and 
elsewhere. 

At Fort Benning, Ga., the Presi- 
dent watched Army officer candi- 
dates practice maneuvers as live am- 
munition whistled through the air. 
Other Army camps on the tour in- 
cluded Maxwell Field, Ala.; Camp 
Forrest, Tenn.; and Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson, Ark. The WAACs were re- 
viewed at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

The President said that the troops 
he had seen on his tour would do a 
good job in knocking the Axis out 
of Europe. 

The President also crossed the 
border to visit President Avila Ca- 
macho of Mexico (see p. 12). 





No Extra Gasoline 
For Summer Driving 


Those Americans who usually 
move to the country and drive from 
there to work in the summertime 
will be out of luck this year; they 
will have to remember that there’s a 
war on. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced that no extra 
gasoline*will be allowed for driving 
between summer homes and work. 

The OPA also announced that no 
gasoline will be allowed for pleasure 
boats this summer. 

The reason for these orders is that 
there is still a shortage of petroleum 
for Eastern states. This is due to 
several causes: 

1. The necessity to ship oil to 
North Africa. 

2. The sinking of oil tankers by 
enemy submarines. It was revealed 
that one million tons of shipping 
have been sunk each month recently. 
The U-boats are sinking almost as 
many tankefs and other ships as we 
are building. 

3. The difficulty of transporting 
oil by railroad tank cars. The crude 
oil becomes thick, and must be 
melted before it can be taken from 
the tank cars. This uses up valuable 
time. 

4. Not enough pipelines to carry 
the oil from Texas and Oklahoma. 
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Nazis Cling fo Port 
As Caucasus Foothold 


It was not only in Tunisia that the 
Germans were fighting with their 
backs to the sea last week. They 
were also hanging on to a foothold 
in the Caucasus region of Russia. 

The map at right shows the situa- 
tion in the Caucasus. Throughout 
the Russians’ winter offensive, the 
Germans managed to cling to the 
Black Sea port of Novorossiisk. The 
Russians captured the heights near 
Novorossiisk, and fought hard to dis- 
lodge the Nazis from the key sea- 
port. 

Study the map, and you will see 
that the Nazis would be in a difficult 
position, if they were forced to re- 
treat from Novorossiisk. They would 
have to cross by ship to the Crimean 
Peninsula, while the Red Air Force 
and the Russian Sea Fleet pounded 
at them. 

Why have the Nazis clung so stub- 
bornly to Novorossiisk? The answer 
probably is that they hope to use it 
as a base for another Caucasus of- 
fensive. Hitler has not given up his 
plan to seize the oil of the Caucasus. 
Last summer the Germans took about 
half of the Caucasus region, but the 
Russians did not allow them to hold 
their gains. 





Push Across Mountains 
In Tunisian Fighting 


“Over the mountains!” was the 
United Nations slogan in Tunisia 
last week. The Axis forces were 
trapped in a corner of Tunisia no 
larger than the state of Connecticut. 
But this corner was protected by 
mountains which the Germans had 
fortified. Their steep slopes and 
twisted gorges were studded with 
mines and concealéd machine-guns. 

Only two large passes cut through 
the mountains: one near Medjez el 
Bab, and the other near Pont du 
Fahs (see map in May 3 Jr. Schol., 
p. 3). Beyond these passes there is a 
flat plain leading to Tunis and 
Bizerte. 

The British 8th Army, approach- 
ing from the south, captured Enfida- 
ville (see last week’s map). Then 
they fought their way up a mountain 
held by the Nazis. In fierce hand-to- 
hand combat they pushed their way 
to the top. The Nazis counterat- 
tacked four times, but in vain, for 
the British held the mountain. 

The American 2nd Corps pushed 
forward in the north, and American 
planes swept the skies. One day U. S. 
Warhawks spotted 100 Nazi Ju- -52 
troop transports. “Let's go get ‘em, 
boys!” called out a Yank pilot. The 
Warhawks roared into the attack, 
and 74 of the transports crashed in 
flames. 





Refugee Conference 
Meets af Bermuda 


How can we help the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees, who have 
been driven from their homelands by 
the Nazis? This question was con- 
sidered last week by the British- 
American Refugee Conference, 
meeting in Bermuda. 

Some nations have laws which 
prohibit refugees from entering. So 
these people without a home must 
keep on the go, never settling down. 
They must sleep in tents or in the 
open, or drift at sea in crowded 
steamers. 

Other nations, such as Portugal, 
Sweden, and Turkey, accept refu- 
gees. But the refugees—many of 
them robbed by the Nazis—have no 
money to support themselves. 

The United States already is shel- 
tering more than 500,000 refugees, 
and Britain is aiding more than 
600,000. They are still coming into 
Britain at the rate of about 800 a 
month. The Dominican Republic 
has established a refugee settlement 
of farmers. Other Western Hemi- 
sphere nations want refugees to farm 
the land. But large numbers cannot 
be brought across the Atlantic be- 
cause of the shipping shortage. 

The Refugee Conference officials 
warned that many thousands of 
refugees in Europe can be saved 
only by a victory over the Axis. 
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Caucasus-Crimea region of Russia. Nazis held shaded area last week. 
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Majestic statue of Simon Bolivar in Caracas, Venezuela's capital. 


EQUATOR 
COUNTRIES 


Ecuador, Colombia, 


ALUDOS AMIGOS! Our “Geog- 
raphy of Global War” series 
now moves to the northern nations 
of South America. They are Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and the three 
Guianas—British, Dutch, and French. 
We call them “Equator Countries” 
because they lie on or near the 
equator. 


ECUADOR GIVES US BASES 

Ecuador's mountains are rich in 
gold, silver, copper, bauxite, mer- 
cury, and other minerals. But there 
are no roads up the mountains, and 
without roads the metals cannot be 
mined, Ecuador is too podr to build 
roads, and so cannot make use of 
her natural wealth. 

Instead, Ecuador exports the prod- 
ucts of forest and farm. Buttons for 


Venezuela, Guianas 


all the world are made from vege- 
table ivory, which is a product of 
Ecuador's tagua* nut. Ecuador’s 
lightweight balsa wood is used for 
life rafts and small boats of the 
United Nations. Ecuador sells all her 
kapok, quinine, and wild rubber to 
the United States. 

Chocolate and cocoa are made 
from cacao beans, the major crop of 
Ecuador. The cacao beans are laid 
out on canvas to dry, along the 
streets, and the air smells of choco- 
late. This chocolate is shipped to the 
U. S., to give our soldiers energy. 

Ecuador lies along the equator 
(see map), and yet her climate is 
pleasant, for the.most part. This is 
because of the lofty Andes Moun- 
tains which run through the coun- 
try. The majority of Ecuadorans 





live on the cool, healthful plateaus 
and in the mountain valleys. There 
are many rice fields on the mountain 
slopes. 

Quito, Ecuador's capital, is lo- 
cated in a fertile mountain basin. 
Quito is one of the oldest cities of 
the Western Hemisphere. It was a 
good-sized city long before Colum- 
bus discovered America. Later, it 
became a district capital of the In- 
cas. In Quito there is a strange 
mound called Panecillo Hill, where 
the Dance of the Sun was held in 
Inca days. 

Ecuador's leading seaport and air- 
line terminal is Guayaquil. It is at 
the edge of the hot jungle region 
which lies along Ecuador's seacoast. 
The railway which runs across the 
mountains from Guayaquil to Quito 
is one of the engineering marvels of 
the world. 

Americans are busy in Guayaquil 
today, handling shipments for our 
forces in the Galapagos Islands, far 
out in the Pacific (see map). Ecua- 
dor agreed that the United States 
might set up naval and air bases on 
the Galapagos, as well as on Santa 
Elena Peninsula on the mainland. 

Ecuador is a republic. Her Presi- 
dent, Dr. Arroyo del Rio, led the 
nation in breaking off diplomatic ties 
with the Axis powers. 


TWO-OCEAN COLOMBIA 


“The sword has made you inde- 
pendent. The law will make you 
free.” These were the words of Simdén 
Bolivar, the George Washington of 
South America, to the founders of 
the Republic of Colombia. They are 
good words to remember, now that 
law and justice have been challenged 
by the Axis gangsters. 

In this war Colombia follows the 
spirit of Bolivar. She broke off re- 
lations with Japan the day after 
Pearl Harbor. Eleven days later, she 
broke off relations with Germany and 
Italy. Her President, Alfonso Lopez, 
is a progressive man and a supporter 
of the United Nations. 

Colombia, named for Christopher 
Columbus, has a two-ocean coast- 
line. To the west, she fronts on the 
Pacific Ocean. To the north, she looks 
out over the Caribbean Sea. It was 
along this Caribbean coast that the 
pirates of the Spanish Main*® once 
had their treasure ports. , 

Before the war, nearly all of Co- 
lombia’s foreign trade flowed 
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through the port of Barranquilla, on 
the Caribbean. Then packs of Nazi 
U-boats began to prey on Caribbean 
shipping. Because of this, most of 
Colombia’s trade was shifted to the 
seaport of Buenaventura, on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Both of Colombia's coasts are im- 
portant because of their strategic 
location. These vital coasts guard the 
western and eastern approaches to 
the Panama Canal (see map). 

Like Ecuador, Colombia has a va- 
riety of climates. She too is situated 
on the equator, and crossed by the 
Andes Mountains. She contains 
jungles, mountain valleys, flat table- 
lands, and towering mountain peaks. 

In the wild jungles live Motilone 
Indians, who hunt with three- 
pronged arrows. Monkeys, pumas*, 
alligators, and guacharo birds, with 
blue eyes and mustaches, are found 
there. And yet men have gone into 
these wildest of jungles, in order to 
obtain “black gold”—petroleum. 

The oil is brought out of the 
jungles by a pipeline which crosses 
mountain passes, ravines, and 
swamps for 263 miles. It took 6,000 
men two years to lay this pipeline, 
cutting their way through the jungle 
with bulldozers brought in by air- 
plane. 

There’s rubber, too, in the jungles. 
The largest Colombian war project is 
sponsored by the U. S. Rubber Re- 
serve Co. Five thousand rubber tap- 
pers of this project are supplied by 
airplane. Their health is guarded by 
floating hospitals on the jungle 
streams. 


In the mountain valleys there are 
fields of rice, coffee, and other crops. 
These are rich farming regions. The 
towns of these valleys are isolated 
from the outside world. Formerly, 
everything needed in the towns was 
brought in on mule back. Today, 
aerial cables are widely used. 

In the mountain tablelands, the 
climate is delightfully cool. The 
leading mineral products of these re- 
gions are platinum and emeralds. 
There is one mine which supplies 
almost all the world’s emeralds. 
Vegetable products are quinine, and 
three plants used in making hemp— 
fique, pita, and malba. 

The capital of Colombia, Bogota, 
is on one of these tablelands, 8,660 
feet above sea level. Bogotd is a 
beautiful city and a center of culture. 
To reach it from the seacoast by 
river and rail takes nearly a week. 
but there is a daily plane service 
which makes it in 2% hours. 


VENEZUELA, LAND OF OIL 


Simon Bolivar, the great Venezue- 
lan and liberator of seven South 
American nations, oncé warned: 
“Our America may fall into the 
hands of vulgar tyrants.” And until 
recently, it seemed that his words 
had come true in Venezuela. For 
years the nation was ruled by the 
tyrant, Juan Vicente Gomez. He put 
his opponents in chains, drove the 
most brilliant men into exile, and 
grew wealthy by | keeping his people 
in poverty. 

Then, in 1935, Gomez died, and 
General Lépez Contreras became 


5 


dictator. He turned out to be a “dic- 
tator” who wanted to lead his peo 

to democracy. He set about bald 
ing up his country so fast that today 
Venezuela calls herself “the nation 
that is only eight years old.” 

Contreras called the exiles back 
to Venezuela, and gave Gomez 
vast estates to farmers who promised 
to till the soil. He set up schools 
and health centers, and encouraged 
the people to move to the cities. 

When Contreras’ term as President 
ended, the Venezuelan Congress 
elected General Isaias Medina An- 
garita to replace him. The new Presi- 
dent continued Contreras’ plans to 
build up the country. But the go- 
ing has been hard, especially dur- 
ing the war. Venezuela depended on 
the United States for building ma- 
terials and much of her food, and 
now these imports have been re- 
duced. 

Oil has been the center of Vene- 
zuela’s life since the “black gold” 
was discovered 30 years ago in the 
swampy lowlands near Lake Mara- 
caibo. At that time doctors had to 
go into the region ahead of the oil 
drillers. The land was so unhealthful 
that the natives were too weak to 
work the gushers. After sanitary 
measures were adopted, the natives 
soon became stronger. 

Today Venezuela ranks third in 
the world’s output of petroleum— 
after the United States and Russia. 
Taxes on the foreign oil companies 
support the Venezuelan govern- 
ment. She is the only nation on the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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On map above, note how close “Equator Countries” are to Panama Canal, Western Hemisphere’s most vital point. 
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EQUATOR COUNTRIES 


(Concluded from page 5) 


Western Hemisphere that owes no 
debt to anyone. 

Venezuela also has good resources 
: of iron ore, coal, asbestos, mica, and 
be copper. She has already begun to 
build factories, and she may in time 
become an industrial nation. 

The name Venezuela means “Lit- 
tle Venice.” The early Spanish ex- 
plorers saw the natives living in huts 
on stilts in the water, and were re- 
minded of Venice, Italy, especially as 
the natives paddled in canoes from 
hut to hut. 

These stilt-top houses are in the 
jungle region, near the oil fields. This 
is a region of boas,* bushmasters,* 
iy, and scorpions, strange birds, canni- 
bal fish, and friendly Indians. 

i Like her neighbor nations, how- 
ever, Venezuela has a variety of cli- 
i mates. These are the Andes Moun- 
tains; the vast llanos, or plains, where 
the cowboys are called Haneros; the 
unexplored Guiana Highland, where 
the great Orinoco—the “River of 
Mystery’—winds its way. 


THE THREE GUIANAS 


. A Spaniard and a Portuguese ex- 
plorer raced for the possession of 
the Guianas in the 16th century, for 
bf they thought they would find El Do- 
rado, the fabled city of gold. Instead, 
they were both killed by the poison 
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' blowgun darts of the native In- 
dians. 
i Then the French founded a colony 


on the eastern part of Guiana, and 
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Weimer in Three Lions 


Oil wells are drilled under water in Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. This lake, 
8,000 square miles in area, is South America’s richest source of petroleum. 


Sir Walter Raleigh claimed the rest 
for Britain. When Raleigh could not 
find the gold of which Guiana’s 
beaches were supposed to be made, 
King James | sent him to the scaf- 
fold. Later Britain traded part of her 
portion of Guiana to the Dutch, in 
exchange for the state of New York. 

That is how Guiana came to be 
divided into the three Gu‘anas— 
British, Dutch and French. 

British Guiana is mostly jungle 
country. In the jungles everything 
grows large—huge white orchids and 
water-lily pads the size of a rowboat. 
Here are found red howler monkeys, 
deadly snakes, and vampire bats. 
The orginal Guiana natives—the Ca- 
rabs and Arawaks—live in the forests 
of mahogany, greenheart, and wall- 
aba. If you should visit the Arawaks, 
remember it is polite to sit with your 
back to your host! 

Chief products of British Guiana 
are gold, diamonds, manganese, 
mica, and timber. The capital is 
Georgetown. A U. S. air base has 
been built in British Guiana, to pro- 
tect the Panama Canal. 

Dutch Guiana (Surinam) is rich in 
bauxite, the ore from which alumi- 
num is refined. Sixty per cent of our 
bauxite comes from Ducch Guiana. 
The ore is so important that U. S. 


Indian musician plays the mouth- 
violin at Goajira, Colombia. Indians 
live in all South American nations 
but Uruguay, cling to old customs. 


troops were sent in, with the consent 
of the Dutch, to guard the mines 
from Axis agents. 

Paramaribo, the capital, is a clean 
Dutch village in the midst of the 
tropics. Its inhabitants are from the 
far corners of the earth. Among them 
are Javanese, Hindus, Chinese, and 
Negroes. In the interior of Dutch 
Guiana live the Djukas—Negroes 
descended from slaves who escaped 
to the jungles in thé 18th century. 

French Guiana is the smallest Gui- 
ana. The people of this colony re- 
cently broke off from the Vichy gov- 
ernment, and came over to the side 
of the United Nations. 

During this war, French Guiana 
has suffered because she must import 
most of her food. Now there are not 
enough ships to carry the food she 
needs. 

French Guiana is famous for the 
penal colony of Devil’s Island. Some 
of the convicts are allowed to come 
to the mainland and work, but they 
can never return to France. Devil's 
Island was formerly considered the 
harshest prison in the world—until 
the Nazis came into vower in Ger- 
many, and set up their concentration 
camps. 

The capital of French Guiana is 
Cayenne. It is a gay-looking town of 
bright colors. The chief exports of 
French Guiana are cacao, bananas, 


timber, and gold. 


(Next Week—Central America, 
Mexico, and Caribbean) 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


JOHN J. PERSHING «eso 
"General of the Armies” 


T 26, John J. Pershing, of Laclede, Missouri, 

was one of the oldest cadets in his class 

at West Point. His age and the fact that he 

graduated 30th in his class gave him little 
hope of becoming a general. 

Pershing’s brilliant war service in Cuba 
and the Philippines caused President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to promote him from the 
rank of captain to brigadier general in 1906. 

In 1916 Pershing was ordered to pursue 
the Mexican bandit Pancho Villa. He did not 
catch Villa, but his ability to avoid trouble 
with the Mexican Government won him the 
command of our army in World War I. 

In 1921 Congress made Pershing “Gen- 
eral of the Armies,” a lifetime title. 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 















| PERSHING WAS APPOINTED COMMANDER.1N CHIEF OF 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE /N 1917, ANO 
WAS GIVEN FULL AUTHORITY BY SECRETARY OF WAR 
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NEWTON 0. BAKER TO TRAIN AND LEAD OUR ARMY 





7 IN 1913, WHILE GOVERNOR OF MINDANAO, PHILIPPINES, PERSHING 
WAS FORCED TO CRUSH REBELLIOUS MOROS WHO WERE RAIDING 
FILIPINO TOWNS, BUT PERSHINGS KINONESS 70 THE DEFEATED 
MOROS HELPED WIN EWN 
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3B ALLIED COMMANDERS HAD CRITICIZED PERSHING FOR TRAIN- ) 
ING HIS TROOPS IN OFFENSIVE OPEN WARFARE RATHER THAN Ht 
IN DEFENSIVE TRENCH WARFARE, IN JULY, 19/6 PERSHING 
PROVED HIG ABILITY AS A COMMANDER. 
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SS PERSHING WAS A STERN COMMANDER. 
BUT HE HAD THE INTERESTS OF HIS TROOPS 
AT HEART, ANO REVEALEO HIS TRUE FEEL- 





4. THE POWER OF THE 1/81 AND 2% AMERICAN DIVISIONS IN OPEN WAR- 
| FARE NEAR SO/SSONS ON JULY 18 FORCED THE FIRST OF THE GERMAN 
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INGS ABOUT THEM DURING THE BRILLIANT 
AMERICAN VICTORY ON THE MEUSE-ARGONNE 
FRONT IN OCTOBER, 19/6. 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 














Thirteen South American countries are shown onthe 
map above. Each has a number. Place the correct num- 
ber from the map opposite each of the following names. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 52 

Chile___ Peru 

French Guiana____ Ecuador___ 
Uruguay__— Venezuela 
Bolivia___ Dutch 
British Guiana_—___ 
Argentina 


Guiana_ 
Paraguay 
Brazil 
Colombia____ 


My score__ 


2. SCRAMBLED PLACES 


These sentences have been scrambled, by putting the 
place- -names (in bold-faced type) in the wrong sen- 
tences. Put the place-names in the correct sentences. 
Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 
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1. Throughout the winter, the Germans clung to the 
Black Sea port of Enfidaville. 

2. In Tunisia, the British 8th Army captured Parris 
Island. 

3. President Roosevelt visited President Avila Ca- 
macho at the Mexican city of Corpus Christi. 

4. At the Marine “boot camp” 
President saw recruits in training. 

5. In Texas, the two Presidents visited the air train- 
ing camp at Monterrey. 

My score 


3 BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Fill in each blank with the correct name. Score 6 
points each. Total, 18. 


1. Pershing’s brilliant war service in Cuba and the 
Philippines caused President Theodore ——— 
promote him to brigadier general. 

2. In 1916 Pershing was ordered to pursue the Mexi- 
can bandit, Pancho ; 

3. General Pershing was given authority 
and lead our army by Secretary of War 


to train 
Newton D. 


My score 


= 


My total score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


argosy 


(AR-go-see). A large, richly laden — 
boa (BO-a). A huge, pow erful snake that crushes its 
prey in the coils of its body. 

bushmaster. A large, poisonous snake of the Amazon 
region. 

puma (PEW-ma). 
family. 

Spanish Main. The term formerly applied to the 
mainland along the coast of South America from the 
Orinoco to the Isthmus of Darien. Later the term came 
to include the waters north of this region also. 

tagua (TAH-gwa). A palm tree with beautiful leaves 
like ostrich feathers. 


A large, animal of the cat 


tawny 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla (ee- DAHL-go ee KOSE- 
TEE-yah). Mexican patriot priest, who issued a 
Declaration of Independence from Spain, Sept. 16, 1810. 

Benito Juarez (HW4A-rase). Statesman sometimes 
called the George Washington of Mexico. Drove the 
French out of Mexico. 

Barranquilla—bar-rahn-KEE-yah. 


1 Quito—KEE-toe. 
Galapagos—gah-LAH-pah-gos. 


Bogota—bo-go-T AH. 


“ait, Se Goutd, FA = 4 > Sehetestis Dubthontionss J. K. Lippert, at pan 6 
ore 


Tea BS ee 


at Novorossiisk, the 
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GEOGRAPHY GAMES 
ON SOUTH AMERICA 


This week’s Theme Article (pages 4, 5 and 6) concludes 
our “tour” of South America. We wish to suggest several 
geography games which can be used in teaching the “Equa- 
tor Countries” and in reviewing the South American series. 


GEOGO 


This game (pronounced jee-AH-go) can be used in con 
nection with the current Theme Article. The class is divided 
into two teams. Each pupil prepares a sheet of paper with 
six columns, headed: Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, British 
Guiana, Dutch Guiana, French Guiana. 

The teacher calls off names of cities, rivers, etc., from 
the following list: Quito, Barranquilla, Guayaquil, George 
town, Bogota, Paramaribo, Orinoco River, Cayenne, Lake 
Maracaibo, Galapagos Islands, Devil’s Island, Buenaventura, 
Pt. Santa Elena, Caracas, Guiana Highland. 

Pupils must write each word in the column under the 
name of the couritry to which it belongs. Exchange papers 
and score. For each name correctly placed, one point is 
awarded. The team with the higher total of points is of 
course the winner. 

The above place-names are all mentioned in the Theme 
Article. If the order is followed as given above, the correct 
answers would be: Ecuador, Colombia, Ecuador, British 
Guiana, Colombia, Dutch Guiana, Venezuela, French 
Guiana. Venezuela, Ecuador French Guiana, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Venezuela. A perfect score for an in 
dividual would be 15. 


LEXICONS 


Pupils may compete at making Lexicons of South America. 
All must start with the same root word, for example “Bo 
livia.” Words may stem from any letter of the root, in any 
direction. All words used must pertain in some way to 
South America. 

Ten or fifteen minutes should be sufficient time for com 
pleting the Lexicons. Score a point for each word, provided 
that the pupil can justify: its use. 

Here is a Lexicon starting from the word “Bolivia”: 


BOLIVIA 
/ (RON 
LIMA N U 


M = 
ARGENTINA § 
Z 


TO 
NITRATE 
“1 AM GOING” 


This game is similar to pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey, and 
may provide a refreshing break in classroom routine. The 
class is again divided into two teams. On the board, draw a 
large outline map, including South American boundaries, but 
not names (see p. 8 of this issue). The map should be so 
placed that pupils can reach every part of it. 

The candidate of one team then announces “1 am going 
to Brazil,” or another nation of his choice. He is blindfolded 
10 steps away from the board, and must walk to the map 
and write “Brazil” in the proper place. If he succeeds, his 
team receives 10 poipts 


Qui 


If the pupil misses his destination, his second, not blind- 
folded, must be able to correct his error. By accomplishing 
this, he adds 5 points to the score of his team. 

A pupil of the opposite team follows, with his second, 
and so on in turn until all the nations are named. 


MAPPO 


This game follows the pattern of Lotto or Bingo. Let 
each pupil prepare a form like this one: 






































Each blacked out square represents a Free Space. In 
each white square should be written the name of a South 
American city, copied from this list on the board: Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Natal, La Paz, Santiago, Quito, Mon- 
tevideo, Bogota, Lima, Sucre, Asuncion, Guayaquil, Val- 
paraiso, Osorno, Barranquilla, Buenaventura, 
Georgetown, Paramaribo, Cayenne. 

It is necessary for the purposes of the game that the 
names should not be arranged in the same way on the 
“cards” of two or more pupils. To achieve this, have pupils 
begin their copying at different points on the list. Half the 
class can proceed vertically in filling their spaces, while 
the other half proceeds horizontally. 

The teacher, meanwhile, prepares 20 slips of paper, bear- 
ing the names of the countries in which these cities are 
located. There is one slip for each city, and they are marked 
as follows (following order of above list): Argentina, Brazil, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Uruguay, Colombia, Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador, Chile, Chile, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Colombia, British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, French 
Guiana (note that several nations are repeated). 

Now the game begins. The teacher draws a slip of paper 
from the “hat,” and reads the name of the nation. Pupils 
then may write that name in the space with a city of that 
nation. For example, if the teacher reads Paraguay, the 
pupils write it in the space with Asuncion; if the teacher 
reads Brazil, the pupils may write it in with either Rio de 
Janeiro or Natal (not both at once). 

The pupil who first completes a row, vertical, horizontal, 
or diagonal, calls out “Mappo!” He hands in his paper. The 
teacher first ascertains that his row is straight and com- 
plete; then she reads to the class the names that comprise 
his row. It is up to the class to challenge if he has made a 
mistake, Otherwise, he is the winner. 

Names of nations are then erased, and the game can be 
played again and again. 


Caracas, 


Junior Scholastic References 
In connection with this week’s Theme Article, review the 
following articles in previous issues: 
Venezuela Hit Hard by Ship Shortage, Sept. 21, p. 5. 
Galapagos Islands Guard Panama Canal, Oct. 5, p. 5. 
“Equator” Country Aids United Nations, Oct. 5, p. 5. 
Ecuador President Plans U. S. Visit, Nov. 16, p. 5. 


[Continued on next page| 
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Discussion Question—Theme Article 


1. Which nation of this week’s Theme Article would you 
prefer to visit? Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 


1. What has prevented Ecuador from developing her 
mineral resources? 

2. Name one product of Ecuador. 

3. What two bodies of water do Colombia’s two seacoasts 
face? 

4. What is the third greatest oil-producing country of 
the world? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. How can we help the refugees driven from their home- 
lands by the Nazis? 

2. What do you think was the purpose of the Japanese 
in executing our fliers? 

3. What effect do you think this outrage will have on 
our war effort? 

4. What difficulties do refugees meet with when they 
live in strange lands? 
Fact Questions 


. What product does Hitler seek in the Caucasus? 

. What forces does General Henry H. Arnold command? 
In what country is Enfidaville? 

. On what sea is Novorossiisk? 

Give two reasons for the oil shortage in the East. 

. What was the name of the carrier from which the 
raid on Tokyo was launched? 


QU ON 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 7 


Discussion Questions 

1. How have relations between the United States and 
the Philippines changed since General Pershing’s time? 

2. How have relations between the U. S. and Mexico 
changed since General Pershing’s time? 

3. What qualities made General Pershing a great com- 
mander? 


Fact Questions 

1. Name two nations in which General Pershing fought 
(get two out of four). 
What was General Pershing’s opinion of the Moros? 
What was the name of the force commanded by 
General Pershing during World War I? 


wr 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 10, 11 


Discussion Questions 


1. Can you name another Latin American hero besides 
Simon Bolivar? 


2. Should we laugh at the mistakes in Enelish made 
by Latin Americans? Why or why not? 
Fact Questions 


). | xplain Peppy s name: Pepita de la Santissima Trini 


dad ¢ eZ V Arroyo 

2 What did Simon Bolivar do t the people ot Vene 
uel Ecuador, Peru, and Colombia? 

3. What is the meaning of El Gran Libertador? 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS— P. 12 

Several « lunior Scholastic’s arti ire devoted to 
| Arie tonics this week—Good Ne g hbor News. as 
vell Bib d Tuck and the Theme Article. With this 
ell-rounde wesentation, your pupils should become true 
Pan-Americans 


Discussion Question 
1. Would you like to visit Monterrey, Mexico? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 
1. Who is the President of Mexico? 
2. In what two cities did the two Presidents confer? 
3. What kind of city is Monterrey? 
4. Where was Vice-President Wallace at this time? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


This is material that is food for thought. While the topic 
is receiving conspicuous attention in government, post-war 
planning, and discussion groups, rightly it is the province 
of this generation of school pupils. 

As air power has narrowed our physical limitations, it 
has proportionately broadened our mental outlook, Transi- 
tions from old to new ways of thought can be accomplished 
best by constant discussion. Not only must the novel be 
made familiar, but the dangerous precepts of extreme na- 
tionalism must be broken down if pupils are to be well- 
adjusted citizens of their Air Age. 

We suggest that the discussion begin with a review of 
the Aviation article, Life in the Air Age, in the Feb. 1 
issue. Let your class see the physical changes that will in- 
evitably affect their patterns of living. Then indicate the 
fact that material changes necessarily bring social and psy- 
chological changes. As examples use the automobile and 
its effect on our sense of time. Compare the average city 
dweller with a Daniel Boone. Stress the material dealing 
with the Roman government in this week’s issue. Hold a 
class debate on the topic: Resolved: The post-war world 
shall be governed by an international body. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Are we ready for a world government? 

2. How can air-power help reconstruction in post-war 
vears? 

» 


3. What recent events show that air-power is making 
for closer cooperation among nations? 


Fact Questions 


1. What was transportation like in the days of the 


Romans? 
9 


2. What happened to the roads when the Roman Empire 
fell? 


3. How did transportation help to unite the 48 states of 
our country? 


CALENDAR FOR MAY AND JUNE 


23-30. 


Mav 23 Poetry Week. National Poetry Center, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Always celebrated the 
fourth week in May from Sunday to Sunday. 

June 13, Children’s Day. Board of Domestic Missions, 
25 East 22d Street. New York, New York. Observed in all 
churches the second Sunday in June, 

June 14, Flag Day. Stars and Stripes adopted by Con- 
tinental Congress, June 14, 1777. 





Crossword Solution for This Issue 
ACROSS: l-of; 3-riot; 6-Rome; 8-right; 10-A.M.A.: 13-Franco; 
14-ti; 15-tin; 16-shoe; 18-Lenin; 21-chips; 22-Avon; 23-foe; 24-re; 
95-island; 26-ask; 28-about; 30-Tojo; 31-eons; 32-St. 
DOWN: 2-fry; 3-remain; 4-or; 5-Timoshenko; 7-Martinique; 


9-Trieste; 11-Ann; 12-malaria; 14-top; 17-H.L; 19-Eve; 20-no; 
21-coasts: 23-Fla.: 27-SOS: 29-to 


Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS: 9, 13. 11, 7, 3, 10, 5, 4, 2, 12, 
8. 6. ] 


SCRAMBLED PLACES: Novorossiisk, Enfidaville, Monterrey, 
Parris Island, Corpus Christi. 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA: Roosevelt, Villa, Baker. 


—_ 


No This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to nutrition 
and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of General Mills. 
These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications in the 


hope of providing material useful to the readers. 





\ ood Research and War 


~ Some problems Research is organized to solve in one large food company 
. . . How its normal functions have been multiplied in wartime. ...A 
glimpse of what General Mills Research has meant to consumers in the 


past, and a conviction about the future. 


O MOST laymen, research is a somewhat forbid- 
te mystery symbolized all too inadequately 
by the picture of a man in a white coat with his 
ever-present test tube and microscope. 

On the contrary, research is the modern expres- 
sion of the spirit of Columbus and Magellan. It is 
the often discouraging, sometimes spectacular 
search into the unknown. And it is the reason why 
many of the foods you eat are better nutritionally 
than they used to be, and why our army and navy 
are the best fed fighting men in the world. 

(In these messages we speak of our own research 
activities in General Mills, Inc., because we know 
them. Emphasis is placed on research by almost 
every processor of nationally distributed food prod- 
ucts, because research is the cornerstone of quality 
and the guarantee of good nutrition.) 

Food research is not merely-a-well-equipped lab- 
oratory and a staff of able scientists. It is also a 
continuing, expanding plan and an organization 
to carry out the plan. A useful new food product 
can, conceivably, be the result of somebody’s lucky 
“hunch.” But it has infinitely greater opportunity 
to become an enduring contribution to good nu- 
trition if it develops out of the processes of organ- 
ized research. 

What natural materials are available for con- 
version into this new product? Precisely what are 
their nutritional contributions? How do they vary 
nutritionally, chemically, physically from crop to 
crop and from one region to another? These are 
merely a few of the questions for the chemical re- 
search division to answer. 

Can this new product be manufactured eco- 
nomically with existing processing equipment or 
will new mechanical processes and new packaging 
methods have to be invented and developed? This 
is a sample of what the engineering research divi- 
sion must work out. 





Ihese are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Most of them were born in the General 
Mills Research Laboratories. All have been enriched or restored in accord with the recommendatior 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, using techniques of enrichm«¢ 
and restoration developed in the General Mills Research Laboratories. In these times of critical { 
shortages, enriched flour and restored cereals must play an .nportant part in the national di 


Will people like this new food product? (If they 
do not, it remains in spite of all its nutritive values, 
a laboratory curiosity.) This is one function of the 
market research division. 

What about the present products of a company 
like General Mills, Inc.? Can they be further en- 
hanced nutritionally? Can they be processed more 
economically? Can they be packaged more per- 
fectly so as to reach the consumer’s table in ideal 
condition? These, too, are the continuing obliga- 
tions of organized research. 

After many years of such activity, a considerable 
store of knowledge is accumulated about natural 
foods and how to process and package them— 
fruits of research which are doubly valuable to a 
nation at war. This information, as a matter of 
course, has been made available to the government, 
together with the services of.the. entire. General 
Mills research organization. One result has been a 
considerable development of new food products 
and their use in Army rations. Another, entirely 
different, is mechanical development and produc- 
tion which is serving the Navy. 

Out of this research tradition and the intensified 
activity of recent months comes the conviction 
that our company, General Mills, Inc., must ac- 
cept its responsibility to render service in the difhi- 
cult years which face the world. Both before and 
after the war is won, food and proper nutrition 
will be prime problems which must be solved and 
solved correctly. The answers lie not in wishful 
thinking or political maneuvers but in aggressive, 
organized, enlightened research. The future is 
hard, but it is bright with promise. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of 


Recent rel ises ft the Public A flairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, include the following Public 


Affairs Pamphlets 
Where Can We Get War W 

Sanford Griffith (No. 75, 10¢ 

phlet summarizes the 


orke rs” by 
This | un 
results of a man 
Baltimore and concludes 


powel survey in 


that while there was an adequat supply 


, 1 
of local labor, the training ind placement 
program was inadequate for the total war 


flort. The employment of women and N« 


roes, the need for an over-all inventory 

potential labor resources ind skills 
training within industry,’ and other factors 
ire discussed 

How Can We Pay tor the War? by May 
well S. Stewart No. 74, 10 Chis pam 
phlet is mainly a summary of the book 
Fiscal Planning for Total War, published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re 
search. It discusses the war and our po ket 
hooks, how we can fight inflation, wartinx 
income and spend taxes or loans, kinds 
f taxes, and government borrowing 


Seaman p 4 Practical Manual, by 


Charles F Chapmat Text-book for pre 
induction — study Motor Boating, 572 
Madison Ave New York Citv. SL. 10 
r more oples 60 each plus postage 
Instructors’ outline 2x 

° ° 5 

Read Sing! Collection % American 
songs for group singing, edited by Harry 
Robert Wilson Te ichers Coll UC Colum- 
bia Emerson Books, In 251 W. 19th 
Street, New York Cit bs 5 or more 

Oe « h 
° ° ° 

Storie from the Great Metropolitan 
Operas, by Hele: Dike illustrated by 
Gustaf T ren. Includes musical the 
Random House, N. Y. ¢ $2.) 

Two new mathematics text-books trom 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston: Es 
ential ft Aleebi Cor iplet Second Year 
( ul by Walter W Hart Extension of 
Hart’s Second Course List price $1.68 

Essent Busine \rithmeti Re 

| by Kanze 1 Sch { | eul 
! | pri $1.4 
° 

l he i Hl i Living. by Wal 

r ( | 1 i k tor Ides loles 
ents in ri tation and personality devel 
pl nt 5] I red by Commission 
HHuman RK tions. Progressive Education 
\ it 1) Appleton-Century Co 
S] Ss) ) 

0 3 

Ski-T } t I by \ 4 

I tt. D pment of sk part ol 

lern military chin first ac ! of 

umpaigns Finland, Russia. Norw the 

Alps ind the Balka \ S. Barne d 
Co., N York ¢ 2.) 
co} zo) ° 


Ranve uy 


by E. M 


he vocation 





tor young pe ople 


Interest to Teachers 


Robert McBride and 


Co.. New York City, $2.25.) 
© ° o 
Fun With Science, by Mae and Ira 
Freeman. Easy « x pe riments for young peo- 
ple. Photographs on every page. ( fandom 
House, New York City, $1.) 
oO ° ° 


American Agriculture 1899-1939 A 
Study f Output Employment and Pro- 
ductivitv, by Harold Barger and Hans H. 


Landsberg. ( National Bureau of Economic 


Research, In 1819 Broadway, New York 
Citv, $3 
° e 
From Sea to Shining Sea, by |ames 
Dyett. Study of America in photographs 
ind text Oxford University Press, New 
York City. $2.50.) 
° oO °o 
Latin America and Hemisphere Solidar 
ity, by Downes, Singer and Becker. Text 
book for unit of study on Latin America 
(D > Heath ind Company Boston, 
$1.40.) 
° e °° 
Schools and Manpower—Today and To 
morrow, twenty-first yearbook of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, a department otf the National 
Education Association. Survey and con 


clusions, with offic ial records 


1201 Six 





teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
$2.) 
“2° 3 
Gold Star List of American Fiction, lists 
630 titles from 1823 to 1943, classified 
by subject with brief reviews. (Syracuse 
Public Library, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Q 2 + 


Your Money and the Federal Reserve 
System, illustrative booklet for use in sec- 
ondary Photographs and_ text. 
(Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., 15c.) 


schools. 














AFTER VICTORY- 
JOBS FOR ALL? 


FROM WAR TO WORK, edited by Stuart Chase, 
shows how we can achieve full employment—and 
keep it going! In 100 profusely illustrated pages 
Sidney Hillman, Samuel S. Fels, Marriner Eccles, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Frieda §S. 


Miller, Beardsley Rum! and a dozen other au- 


Moxwell Stewart, 


thorities look at postwar employment problems. 
While they last 


50c for one copy or a dollar for three. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 East 19 Street 


for this special May number send 


New York City 
































c) NOTICE a 


Summer Vacation 
Begins On 
Wecnesday 











MAGAZINES for the fall semester 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
| expect to continue to use SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in September. On a TENTA- 
TIVE BASIS giving me the right to change 
my order in any way after using the first 
3 issues, please send me approximately: 
Name 
School 


Address 


City 


AS PART of their end of the term cleanup activities, thousands of teachers throughout 
the country have already placed their reservations for trial copies of SCHOLASTIC 


BECAUSE our first fall issue goes to press promptly after Labor Day—because paper 
rationing regulations do not allow us to print the usual number of extra copies— 
you'll be helping yourself to get prompt service next term—to have copies on hand 
when school reopens—if you'll reserve your copies now 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC @ WORLD WEEK @ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


—_.__ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 
—_.. SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 


Teacher 
order of 10 or more 


--.- And that 


reminds us! 


TE 5-10-43 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 


WORLD WEEK 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


edition desk copy supplied with each 





























Where Keds fabrics, 





“% 
FIRE-FIGHTING 
SUITS 





STORAGE TANKS 
FLYERS’ LIFE BOATS 


These are just a few of the many war products be- 
ing made for our armed forces of the fabrics and 
rubber that used to go into Keds. The same skilled 
workmen who made Keds before the war are now 
turning out this vital equipment. 

Today, Keds are precious. They can be made to 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF 





UNITED STATES R 











rubber and craftsmanship are going 


DIVING SUITS 


PONTOONS 





last longer by washing them frequently. Don’t put 
Keds away near heat or in sunlight. Keep Keds 
away from oil and grease. Repair all broken stitches 
promptly. Don’t throw away a single pair that has 
any wear left. Any that are too far gone will be 
welcome at your local salvage station. 


Keds SPORTS DEPARTMENT 


UBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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“q 4IYA, Toots,” Tuck eeted 

Bib, as he came in the kitchen 
door. “Boy, something sure smells 
good—aha!” He followed his nose to 
the upside-down cake on the table 
and pinched off a piece of the sug- 
ary crust. 

“Don't, Tuck! It’s for supper and 
were going to have company.” Bib 
moved to the table, as if to protect 
her handiwork. “Goodness!” she ex- 
claimed, standing in front of him. 
“Your shirt is filthy!” 

“Heck, you can't practice the Com- 
mando crawl and come home look- 
ing like Snow White,” Tuck said, 
licking his fingers. 

Bib turned back to the stove. 
“Well, go change it. Peppy will be 
here soon.” 

“Peppy? Who's that?” 

“She's visiting Mrs. Tatum, while 
her father’s in Washington on gov- 
ernment business. She’s from Co- 
lombia.” 

“Columbia, S. C.? Well, bless 
mah soul, honey chile,” Tuck 
drawled. “How do you-all lak mah 
Southun accent?” 

Bib looked at him in disgust. 
“Terrible. Besides, Peppy’s not from 
South Carolina. She's from Bogota, 
Co-lom-bia, South America. Her 
name's Pepita—and a lot of other 
stuff, but it ends in Gomez.” Bib 
smiled. “She's so cute and funny, the 


* New Friend (Spanish) 








| BIB AND TUCK | 








way she mixes up English and 
Spanish.” 

“Hmmm, maybe I'd better brush 
up on my espafiol,” Tuck said. “Let's 
see, pronto, that’s Spanish, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and you'd better move pron- 
to, if you're going to take a shower 
and change clothes before supper.” 

“Si, si, mi—mi sisterino.”. Tuck 
headed for the hallway. “See ya 
pronto a la clean shirto!” 


HEN Tuck came downstairs, 
Pop and Bib were in the living- 
room with their guest. 

“Peppy, this is Tuck,” Bib intro- 
duced him. “Tuck, this is—you say 
it, Peppy.” 

“Pepita de la Santissima Trinidad 
Gomez y Arroyo. That is, if you 
want the workings,” she added 
brightly. 

Bib smiled. “You mean ‘the works, 
Peppy.” 

Peppy sighed playfully. “Ah, Eng- 
lish, it is very difficult. Today I call 
up the stair and ask Sefora Tatum 
what she is doing. She say she is 
sowing, so I look in my English book 
and it say to sow is to plant with 
seed. But when I go to the Sefiora, 
she is not planting with seed, she is 
making with the needle to darn the 
sock!” 


“She was s-e-w-i-n-g,” Bib tried to 
explain. 

“So she say,” Peppy shrugged, “but 
1 give it up. Sewing, sowing, so—” 

“So what, eh, Peppy?” Tuck 
grinned. 

“So what is cooking with the gaso- 
line?” Peppy came back and every- 
body laughed. 

Mom, who had overheard this 
from the hallway, joined in the fun. 
“You'll soon find out, Peppy. Come 
to supper, folks.” 


AS SOON as Pop had served the 

plates, Tuck turned to Peppy 
and said, “Bib told me your last name 
was Gomez but, when you said it, 
there was something after Gomez.” 

Peppy nodded. “It is—what you 
say, an old Spanish custom to have 
both the father’s and mother’s name. 
My father is Gomez, my mother is 
Arroyo, so | am Gomez y Arroyo.” 

“And what about the rest?” Tuck 
went on. “The San-something or 
other?” ; 

“De la Santissima Trinidad? It 
mean ‘of the Holy Trinity, the feast 
day of the church on which I am 
born.” Then she added with pride, 
“I have the same—how you call it, 
birthday as the great Simén Bolivar.” 

“Goodness!” Bib cried, noting Pep- 
py’s pronunciation. “I’ve been call- 
ing him Sigh-man Ball-ivar.” 

Peppy’s eyes twinkled. “So now 
you have the trouble with the Span- 
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ish? No, amiga mia, it is See-moan 
Bo-lee-var.” 

“I read a book about him recently,” 
Pop put in. “He was a great man.” 

“El Gran Libertador, we call him,” 
Peppy said solemnly. “That mean in 
English The Great Liberator. To us 
he is like your George Washington 
and your Thomas Jefferson.” 

“Both of them?” Bib asked. “Why 
do you say that, Peppy?” 

“Like Washingon, he lead the 
armies which free our people—trom 
Spain. Also, the peoples of Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, 
which is name for him. This all hap- 
pen a long time ago,” Peppy ex- 
plained, “and the countries were not 
call the same as today. Then, like 
Jefferson, Boliver write the constitu- 
tions for the peoples.” 


“| HAVE an uncle who spent some 
time in Colombia, Peppy,’ Mom 
said. “I remember hearing him say 
what a beautiful city Bogota is. 
Also,” she added with a laugh, “what 
a time he had getting there! It took 
him a week to cross the mountains 
from the port of Cartagena to Bo- 
gota. Of course, that was a long time 
ago.” 

Peppy nodded sympathetically. 
“The mountain roads, they are still 

bumpful, but now we travel by 
airplane. My father and I fly from 
Bogota to Miami in six hours. But 
the mountains make my city nice 
and cooling all the year. Some day. 
you must—oh, what is this?” Peppy 
exclaimed, as Bib served the dessert 

“It’s an upside-down cake.” 

“Upside-down?” Peppy puzzled. 
“But it does not look to be standing 
on its head!” 

“No,” Bib giggled, “but, you see, 
the upside goes down in the pan—” 

“Ah, I see!” Peppy took a small 
piece on her fork and raised it to her 
mouth. “First it go up, and then 
down, she swallowed, “into the 
pantry!” 

“Oh, boy!” Tuck leaned back and 
howled. “Peppy, you're a wow!” 

The others were laughing merrily, 
so Peppy joined in the fun. She 
wasn't sure just what Tuck meant, 
but it had to be something nice, the 
way he said it. 
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Are you reading them? 


TRUE COMICS—packs more excite- 
ment and real interest into every page 
than any comic you ever saw. Why? 
Because every feature is true! In full- 
color, action pictures you meet the 
world’s most famous people . . _ the 
great pilots, soldiers, sailors and nurses 
who are fighting today’s war in the 
front lines; unsung heroes and heroines; 
scientists.and explorers. Every issue of 
TRUE COMICS is full of wonderful ad- 
ventures that both boys and girls go for. 


CALLING ALL GIRLS—the magazine 
every girl wants! Not only comics (super- 
special, selected full-color comics), but 
all sorts of other wonderful features 
planned exclusively for you. Exciting, 
true-to-life short stories, spine-chilling 
mysteries, the smartest tips on fashion, 
good looks and etiquette, answers to 
your problems, news about girls and 


» MAGAZINES ARE SUPER! 


TRUE COMICS and 
CALLING ALL GIRLS are 
the choice of keen boys 
and girls from coast-to- 

)}) coast. The crowd goes for 
them in a big way be- 
cause they’re really solid 
stuff—you will, too. 


Want to save money? 
Subscribe and get the 
next 12 issues of either 
TRUE COMICS or CALL- 
ING ALL GIRLS for only 
$1. Both magazines for 
only $1.85 for 12 issues. 


girls’ activities, things to do and to 
make, hobbies, movie reviews, gadgets, 
recipes . . . everything that interests you 
young moderns! CALLING ALL GIRLS is 
truly the favorite magazine of today’s 
girls. Don’t miss it. 


On a subscription for both TRUE COMICS and CALLING ALL GIRLS, you may 
have the magazines sent to different names, even to different addresses, if you 
wish. Why not team up with a friend and save more and at the same time get 
every issue, hot off the press, right at your own home? Here's a handy order 
blank . . . fill it out, attach proper payment for your subscriptions and mail 
we'll see that you get your magazine regularly. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, 52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send your magazine(s) for one year as directed below. Enclosed is $— 





(Include 20c additional for each if sent to Canada or a foreign country.) 


[] TRUE COMICS 
SEND TO 
ADDRESS 








CITY STATE 
SUBSCRIPTION(S) SENT IN BY: 





NAME 





CITY 








_] CALLING ALL GIRLS 


SEND TO 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE —— 
_) CHECK HERE IF GIFT CARD IS TO BE SENT 

ADDRESS 
STATE 
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That’s one of the skills the game 
of Badminton contributes to the 
Aces flying for America. On the 
home front Badminton helps to 
keep our production workers and 
our civilians in tiptop physical 
shape. Badminton is a game all 
can play —summer or winter... 
a really great game for war- 
time. See your dealer for Wilson 


equipment. Wilson MEO 
Sporting Goods ELLE LIS 4 
Co., Chicago, New BEST RI 


York and other 








leading cities. 
e 


FREE! Badminton 
Rules and Year 
Book... Write! 


BADMINTON 
EQUIPMENT 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN EVENTS 
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It happened in Monterrey, Mexico, 
on April 20. Good Neighbor met 
Good Neighbor as President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt of the U.S.A. visited 
President Manuel Avila Camacho of 
the Mexican Republic. 

Monterrey is an industrial city 
called “the Pittsburgh of Mexico.” 
It has more than 150,000 population, 
and it seemed that every man, 
woman, and child turned out to cele- 
brate the Good Neighbor visit. The 
fun-loving Mexicans tossed confetti 
and roses upon the two Presidents 
as they rode through the streets. 

Drills and calisthenics were per- 
formed by 5,000 pupils of Monter- 
rey’s schools. Smartly-uniformed 
Mexican troops passed in review. 

In the evening an elaborate ban- 
quet was held, while a 60-piece 
string band played Mexican and 
U.S. music. The two Presidents in- 
terrupted their seven-course dinner 
to deliver radio addresses. 

President Avila Camacho hailed 


the U.S. heroes, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln, and praised the 














Presidents Meet at Monterrey 


Good Neighbor Policy of our Gov- 
ernment. “Good neighbors,” he 
said. “Good friends. That is what 
we have always wished to be for all 
the — of the earth.” 


President Roosevelt in reply 
praised the national heroes of 
Mexico. “Hidalgo* and Juarez* 


were men of the same stamp as 
Washington and Jefferson,” he said, 
and added: “I hope that in the days 
to come every Mexican and every 
American President will visit each 
other just as neighbors visit each 
other—just as neighbors talk things 
over and get to know each other 
better.” 

The two Presidents then crossed 
the border to Corpus Christi, Tex. 
There they reviewed USS. 
Mexican flying cadets. 

When President Roosevelt visited 
Monterrey, Vice-President Wallace 
was in Bogota, Colombia. It was 
the first time in history that both the 
President and the Vice-Presidént 
were out of the United States at the 
same time. 


and 





. *, 


Press Association 


First Ladies Meet: Mrs. Roosevelt shakes hands with Mrs. Avila Camacho. 
Between them is President Camacho, while President Roosevelt is at right. 
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h b A training and 
gas Champer testing room 
where gas is used for experimental pur- 
ses (to train soldiers in chemical war- 
see and to test gas masks before they are 
given to troops). 
(gér). The personal belongings 
ear or equipment of a sailor or 
marine; the radio apparatus of the Signal 
Corps; the individual mess kit of a soldier 
or sailor, including knife, fork, spoon, and 


cup. 

Gesta Oo (ge std po). The Nazis’ 
Pp secret police, ill-famed 

for their terror and treachery in Germany 

and abroad. 


guardhouse lawyer ,.: 


dier who fancies himself a specialist in 
soldiers’ rights, and who, through his ir- 
responsible talk and advice, leads himself 
ri others to minor offenses and thus to 
the guardhouse. 
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STRENGTH 


is a Pre-Proved Quality of 


ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT! | 


@ This year, more than ever, you want 
to be sure the strings in your racket can 
“stand up and take it’’ on the courts. 

And that’s the best of all reasons for 
insisting on a restring job with Armour’s 
Tested Gut. 

For every one of the six Tested Armour 
Brands has stubborn, lasting strength 
built into it. And every one of these 
tested strings is pre-proved for strength 
before it can be sold! 





Available at Your Dealer’s Now.:: 
All 6 Tested Brands! 
GOLD STAR © TILDEN JUNIOR © VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL * DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 





Armour and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


bie, PINS 55‘ RINGS 12 * 2 


For your class or club. Over 
J 300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write bent P. Motel Arts Ce. 
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Tennis queens who are now all out 
for V: Alice Marble (left), in the 
Women’s Hospital Reserve Corps, 
and Helen Jacobs, a dashing WAVE. 


ELEN JACOBS is one of the great 
queens of Américan tennis. Back in 
the 1930s, she ruled the tennis world 
with an iron (fore) hand. She won the 
national championship four times, was 
runner-up four times, doubles chz ampion 
three times, and girls’ champion twice. 
Yet, ask her what was the greatest 


| thrill in her life and she'll tell you: 


“Nothing ever gave me a bigger thrill 
than getting my WAVE uniform. I so 
wanted to be a WAVE, and I was so 
afraid | wouldn't be accepted.” 

Yep, the former Queen Helen is now 
Lieutenant (j.g.) Jacobs, permanent 
officer of the day at Barracks E of the 
WAVES training station in New York 
City, where she is responsible for 538 
ripples (trainees). 

Although 34 years of age, she is in 
tip- top condition. Tennis, she says, was 
child’s-play compé ared to what she had 
to go through in WAVE training. “But 
after a week I felt wonderful. I never 
thought I'd be able to get up at 6 every 
morning. But I found I could do it for 
the WAVES.” She goes on duty at 7:30 
and stays on until 5:30. 

She played her last match in 1941, 
when she lost in the finals of the wom- 
en’s singles championship at Forest 
Hills, N. Y. That was before a certain 
tribe of rodents chewed up Pearl Har- 
bor. When Helen walked off court after 
the match, she joined the American 
Women Voluntary Services. 

For a year she taught air-raid pre- 
cautions in the East. Then, looking for 
more action and a chance to go all out 
for V, she joined the WAVES. 

Haan L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





TAKE a tip from our Armed 
Forces and play tennis regularly. 
Thousands of our soldiers from 
California to India are playing 
tennis for fun and relaxation. It 
keeps you mentally alert and 
physically fit. At the same time, 
it develops quick thinking and 
split-second coordinations. 


So be sure to enter your school’s 
intramural tournament. There is 
no finer way of making contacts 
while enjoying an afternoon of 
sport. And, if you win, there is 
an emblefn-award. Your coach 
may enroll your school for an 
intramural tournament through 
Scholastic Coach Magazine. He 
will receive free drawcharts 
and emblems for the winners. 


The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 
Maker of Gold Medal Sports Nets 


60 East 42nd St. New York 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Gloucester, Boston, San Francisco 
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HROUGHOUT the ages, men 
have dreamed of aviation. More 
than a century ago, the great Eng- 
lish poet, Alfred Tennyson, agg 
the Air Age in his poem, Locksley Hall: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies* of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of 
the south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards*® of the peoples 
plunging thro’ the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world. 


This poem was written in 1842—more 
than half a century before the Wright 
Brothers made their first flight. Today, 
many of Tennyson’s predictions have al- 
ready come true. We have seen “the 
heavens fill with commerce,” as trans- 
port planes took up the carrying of 
freight. We have seen “the nations’ airy 
navies’ —the fleets of bombers and fight- 
ers—as they “grappled in the central 
blue” of the sky. 

Shall we also see “the Parliament of 
man, the Federation of the world” 
some form of world government afte 
this war? Many persons believe that we 
shall, and that Aviation will play a 
great part in bringing about this world 
government 

What does the history of govern 
ment teach us on this question? We find 
that as the means of transportation im- 
roved throughout history, the area of 
and that was ruled by a single govern- 
ment grew larger and larger. Let us 
trace these changes in transportation, 
and the changes in government which 
came along with them. 

At first, man depended on his own 
legs for transportation. Then over 
many centuries he learned to use horses, 
to make crude carts, to make better 
carts and to build good roads. 
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Toward World Government? 


As these changes took place, the area 
ruled by a single government increased 
in size. At first there were small tribes 
or clans. Then came larger tribes cover- 
ing more territory, then villages and 
river valleys, then city-states and fairly 
large empires ruled by city-states. Then 
the city-state of Rome conquered all 
other states and set up one common 
government over all the Mediterranean- 
European world. 

The Roman Empire was held together 
by the greatest system of transportation 
which the world had ever seen up to 
that time. The legions of Rome marched 
swiftly over the marvelous Roman roads 
to strike at any enemy. 

As the Roman Empire decayed, the 
roads fell into disrepair. For centuries, 
more primitive methods of transporta- 
tion were used again. The units of gov- 
ernment were small, under local feudal 
lords. 

Then came compasses and other im- 
provements in navigation, larger sailing 
ships, and the Age of Discovery. Com- 
merce flourished. The Industrial Revo- 
lution brought roads and railways and 
canals, steamships and telegraph sys- 
tems. 

In government, this brought the pe- 
riod of nations. The empires of the 





nations (such as the British Empire) 
extended around the world. 

The United States grew up during 
this period. The improved methods of! 
transportation were one reason why the 
U. S. A. developed as a single nation 
across the American continent—instead 
of a group of small nations like those in 
Europe. 

Now we are entering a new age of 
transportation and communications. In 
the Air Age, all parts of the world will 
be knit together by swift transport 
planes. The world will have “shrunk” 
to a tiny size, so far as traveling is con- 
cerned (see map in Dec. 7 Jr..Schol., 
p. 14). 

Some historians believe, therefore, 
that in the Air Age a single government 
will rule over many of our present-day 
nations—and even that a single govern- 
ment will manage the affairs of the en- 
tire world. This could come about in 
two ways: 

1. A powerful nation could conquer 
all the others, as Nazi Germany is at- 
tempting to do now. All people who be- 
lieve in democracy agree that this must 
not happen. 

2. The United Nations could stick 
together after this war, and draw up 
a constitution and laws for the United 
Nations of the world. There would be 
some kind of a Congress, Parliament, 
or representative body to pass laws, and 
a United Nations air police force to en- 
force the laws. 

Of course this is only one side of the 
question. Many people would not want 
a world government, or at least are not 
ready for it now. We suggest that the 
topic is a good one for your discussion. 
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kueeu Aircraf., Corporation 


Super-transport of the U. S. Army Air Forces 


LOCKHEED C-69 gives an idea of what planes of the future 
CONSTELLATION will be like. Constellation is the largest land- 


based cargo plane, and flies 100 miles an 
hour faster than ordinary airliners. It can transport 57 persons and crew 
of 5 across the United States in less than 9 hours. It has four engines. 
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NEW MOVIE 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT 
“WAM A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


This outstanding picture of the West 
tells the story of a lawless mob which 
takes justice into its own hands. The 
film is full of fast-moving action, and 
also teaches a lesson for all who believe 
in democracy and fair play. 

Bridger’s Wells is a small Nevada 
town in the 1880s. A young cowhand 
rides into town looking frantically for 
the sheriff, and a crowd gathers quickly. 
The cowhand tells them that Kinkaid, 
a rancher, has been shot by rustlers. 

The local storekeeper, Davies (Harry 
Davenport), questions the excited cow- 
hand. He admits that he didn’t actually 
see Kinkaid lying dead, and he is not 
sure that rustlers committed the crime. 
All he knows for certain is that he has 
been sent to get the sheriff. 

But the sheriff has gone out of town, 
leaving in his place his deputy, Mapes. 
The deputy cares very little about the 
law. He arouses the crowd, and they 
begin to talk of lynching the rustlers. 





PLEADS FOR JUSTICE 


Davies pleads with the crowd to wait 
until the sheriff returns. He is answered 
only by jeers. A posse is formed, and 
starts off on its man hunt with Mapes 
in the lead. 

Not all those riding with Mapes are 
out to kill. Davies goes along to see that 
justice is done. Gil Carter (Henry 
Fonda) is afraid that if he does not go, 
the other men might suspect he had 
something to do with the crime. 

Before dawn the posse finds three 
men in the Ox-Bow Hills with some of 
the rancher’s cattle. The men swear 
that Kinkaid sold them the cattle, but 
the leaders of the posse will not believe 
them. A mock trial is held. Again Davies 
pleads that they wait until the sheriff 
arrives, and seven men come over to 
his side of the question. 

The movie has an unusual ending— 
and one that will make you think. 


Y MOVIE CHECKUP 


vv’ Tops, Don’t Miss: Commandos 
Strike at Dawn. Shadow of a Doubt. 
Journey for Margaret. Saludos Amigos. 
Air Force. The Ox-Bow Incident. 

“¥ Worthwhile: The Amazing Mrs. 
Holliday. The Immortal Sergeant. Star 
Spangled Rhythm. Meanest Man in 
the World. Forever and a Day. Journey 
Into Fear. 

¥ So-So: China Girl. You 
Never Lovelier. Idaho. 


Were 


NEWS XK WORD 








1. From. 

3. Mob disturbance; tumult. 

6. Capital of Italy. 

8. Correct. 

10. American Medical Association. 

13. The dictator of Spain. 

14. Seventh note of the scale. 

15. Soft, pliable metal. 

16. A foot covering, usually made of 
leather. 

18. Russian who led the Revolution of 
1917. 

21. Small, broken-off pieces. 

22. River in England. 

23. Enemy. 

24. Second note of the scale. 

25. A tract of land completely surrounded 
by water. 

26. Question. 

28. On all sides; around. 

30. Dictator of Japan. 

31. Ages; very long periods of time. 


32. Saint. 


. To cook in a pan over a flame. 

Stay. 

. Conjunction that shows an alternative, 

A Russian general. 

Vichy island in the Caribbean gov- 

erned by Georges Robert. 

9. An Italian cruiser sunk with the 
Gorizia off Sardinia. 

11. Feminine name. 

12. Disease carried by mosquitoes. 

14. Summit. 

17. Hawaiian Islands. 

19. Wife of Adam. 

20. A negative reply. 

21. Regions on the sea (pl.). 

23. Southern state (abbrev.). 

27. Services of Supply. 

29. Towards. 
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Last Week’s Solution 

ACROSS: 3-Inca; 5-Panama; 8-Nicaragua; 10- 

egg; 11-T.H.; 13-yes; 15-roc; 17-Ave.; 18-ago; 
19-an; 20-ion; 23-estancias; 26-evades; 27-base. 

DOWN: 1-place; 2-Lima; 4-Nd@goya; 5-pi; 6-nag; 

7-Argentina; 8-nitrate; 9-assents; 12-hog; 14-Eva; 

16-Cortes; 21-OCD; 22-niece; 24-aver; 25-as. 








Joke of the Week 





One day when a famous gorilla died, 
the circus manager put a man in the 
gorilla skin. As the “gorilla“ entered 
the cage where a lion was growling, he 
shouted: “Help! He'll kill me!” 

“Shut up, you fool,” said the lion. 
“Do you want to get fired?” 

Evangeline Cruz, Roskruage Jr. H. 8., Tucson, Aris 
Original 

Told to write a poem for his home- 
work assignment, Billy turned in this 
one: 

A boy was walking down the track, 

A train was coming fast. 

The boy stepped off the railroad track 

To let the train go past. 

His teacher said that he should try 
again for more originality. The next 
morning, she received this offering: 

A boy was walking down the track, 

A train was coming fast. 

The train stepped off the railroad track 

To let the boy go past. 


Audrey Finch, Highland School, Omaha, Nebr. 








BE ready for the coming air age, 
when you'll fly your own plane 
or make aviation your vocation. 


Prepare now! Send today for 
the easy-to-understand booklet 
“You, Too, Can Fly!” Send 10c for 
booklet and Piper catalog to cover 
postage-handling. 

In addition, take Junior Avia- 
tion subjects at school, study aero- 
nautics at home. When peacetime 
comes, see your Piper Deaier and 
learn to fly. You can learn with 
as little as 8 hours of dual instruc- 
tion in a Piper Cub! 

16 mm. SOUND FILM—"The Construc- 
tion of a Light Airplane’? now available. 
For point of nearest distribution, write the 
producer: Supervisor, Au- 

dio-Visual Aids, Extension 

Services, Pennsylvania 

State College, State 

College, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER Zé 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. JSG3 ~% Lock Haven, Penna. 
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by Building CLEVELAND MODELS . . . have Fun 


Whether you're headed for the Air Force, or planning on Aviation career, nothing will give you the fundamentals of 
flying so quickly and so inexpensively as building CLEVELAND MODELS. They turn vacation days into golden 
hours of adventure—every minute packed with fascinating excitement. ‘‘It's the best pastime in the world’’, 
writes Pilot 2/c J.F.W., U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. Just read his letter: ‘‘! have been build- 
ing CLEVELAND MODELS since | first started modelbuilding over 8 years ago. We lived at France 
Field in the Canal Zone then. Your Army models are the best in the world . . . now your Navy 
models surpass all. | am an Aircraft Recognition Instructor, and have found that building your 
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models helped me infinitely. Knowledge of their construction helped me with my ratings 
“When our = Aviation Machinist Mate 2/c, and then gave me my best boost of all in recognition * 
- classes ond instructures . . . now | am an Aviation Pilot 2/c. | still build CLEVE- e> * 
) J “Dive ombers — mbers) 1 LAND MODELS, and find it the best pastime in the world’’. 4 
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Pride of the RAF. Fast, money. 
verable and deadly interceptor. 


“cS touet $300 


Kit SF-73... 





CURTISS 

“HELL-DIVER” 
dive bombs. Span/ 
252". Navy scout 
bomber, also ~-D 
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AIRACOBRA” N 


The swift flying ‘‘cannon- 








“HURRICANE” Hawker 
England’s great night fight- 
plane’’ that's doing great 


er. Span 30”. . 
werk in the Selemons ond . ; , C-D Master Kit. $300 Grumman F4F “WILDCAT” 
England. Span 251”. C-D ; SP-7B.......oecseesneee === An excellent U.S. Navy Shipboard ond 


Master Marine fighter. Lives up to its name—in 
oa SF- $300 


the case, for instance, where one of our men 
downed 5 Jap bombers in 5 — Very 
DOUGLAS SBD 
‘“‘DAUNTLESS” 


maneuverable. Has a speed of 

25 _m-P. h. Model Spon is $300 
. C-D Master Kit SF-83 

The famous carrier dive 

bomber or scout widely em- 


ployed by the U.S. Navy and 
Marine Corps. Known as the 
A-24 in the Army. World’s 
hardest hitting dive bomber. 
Span = . C-D Master Kit 

SF-8 


$350 



















































Lockheed “HUDSON” Bomber 


Called ‘‘Old Boomerang’’ by the British, for it always seems to come back. 
A powerful bomber, also used for reconnaissance and has done some 
fighting, too. Has seen plenty of action over Europe, Africa 

and the wide stretches of the Pacific. Span is 49%”. $750 
C-D Master Kit SF-95 a 












VOUGHT- 
ies aese Republic P-47 
Claimed to be the fastest ‘“‘THUNDERBOLT”’ 


standard single engine The ‘‘Flying Battleship’’ with tremendous fire power. North American 
plane in the world by the A speed of over 425 m.p.h. and a 40,000 ft. ceiling. “Mustang” (P-51) 
S. Novy, estimated to do One of our greatest fighters. Span is 3034". A tough vicious fighter that is Curtiss P-40 









we eo eee 









} 
5 nearly 500 m.p.h. Span 30 C-D Mas- very much in today’s news. 350 ’ . . 
Dower xii $250 Ay $400 m.p-h. Span 27-3/16". eters € tober to Yon or. G “SKYROCKET” 
Master’’ Kit SF-81 “ C-D Master Kit SF- $300 Span 28Y%»" , nthe ata rumman 
SF-79 ' —_— SU ewsicsacideinishinieatitudticabibhnet newetipes SE included. America’s twin motor 450-mile-per-hour 








‘‘Terror of the’ Skies.‘’ Span 
“ CD Master Kit $350 
-75 —_— 


rm Kins $ 300 


77... 


Brewster “BUFFALO” 
Highly maneuverable and fast. 
f 



















Messerschmitt ME-109 
Germany’s mass production fighter. In ac- 
tion wherever Nazis are fight- 

ing. Model Span is withadh ° $300 
Junkers JU-87 STUKA C-D Master Kit SF-74..........0« a 
One of the Nazis’ greatest weapons for ter- 
$ Spen 26,” c-D Fastest thing on wings’’ says the Army, and it is certainly prov- rorizing and wreaking heavy destruction up- 
ii Master Kit. $300 ing sensationol. A perfect interceptor for bombers because on Europe. Span 
e SF-87 of its high ceiling, and terrific diving pow- is 34”. C-D Mas- $350 
i. Beaeeeeeeeeeenue cee eee 8285) er. Span 38%, $400 ter Kit SF-84..... 





Climbs 4,000 ff. per minute 
Speeds around 350 m.p.h. Has Lockheed 


exceptional cruising ronge. Al au 
so used by British and Dutch, P-38 “LIGHTNING 

















Huge 7 ft. Span 


c-D Ki Soars for Hours 
Master t ee 












































’ See your dealer first, if he can’t supply you ° SF-85 CL = ES 
a USE THIS COUPOT Nir se a Send for 
| CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., Inc. : If your dealer con't supply you, send check or a ee Glider CATALOG 
, | 4508741 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 5 oe py = hyn oe oe. lines, construction deeitfied. Gesler te $100 Costures c-D 
ay Enclosed is $ for C-D Kits . turned. No CODs. Shipments to Canada or Mexi- build than ever. Kit VESO19, only............00« SS ie theilltee auliee 
% co, add 10%. For Parcel Post Special Delivery CLEVELAN ee oa 6 — 
‘: Seppe rrsant nase gg er : in U. S. onby, add 25c. Ohio residents, add 3% D MODEL & SUPPLY C0., INC. aunenn Pen i 
b« ‘ —31.50 () 2 ¢ . soles tax. All kit contents and prices subject to “World’ j r 
f ()T76—$1.50 ()SF76—$3.00 ¢ )SF85— .00 © 9 change or cancellation without notice. Usual C-D artes eee o aay mote Scletaen aaa 
()T77 —$1.50 ( )SF77—$3.00 ()SF87— $3.00 © | “Lightning Service’ guoranteed. ircratt—Since 1919 aay aera, 
| ()T78—$1.50 ( )SF78—$3.00 ()SF89— $3,50 ® 4508C741 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio “ An 
+ (€)T85—$1.50 ( )SF79—$3.50 ( )SF91— $3.00 ® a . 
> ()T91—$1.50 ( )SF80—$3.50 ( )SF95— $7.50 © | er “es 
( )SF73—$3.00 ( )SF81—$4.00 ( )VE5S019 $1.00 * © - 
( )SF74—_ 3.00 ( )SF83—$3.00 ( : i i 
NAME eceesineniidiitientadatinesabaamaidl ‘ % 
i a7 : 
: EE eee eae | 
TOWN & STATE | mm ; 
(Please print name and address plainiv' ie a - HI “ge ; ; 
: THE MODELS THE MEN IN THE AIR FORCES BUILD 
} } 
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